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THE IRISH DOLMENS. 

The Dolmens of Ireland; their Distribution , Structural 
Characteristics, and Affinities. By William Copeland 
Borlase, M.A. 3 vols. Pp. xxxvi + 1234. (London: 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1S97.) 

HIS work is divided into four parts : a descriptive 
topographical catalogue of the Irish dolmens : a 
discussion of the classification and distribution of 
dolmens in general ; a collection of the popular lore 
relating to the Irish examples; and an ethnological 
investigation of the subject. 

Until the long-desired official survey of British 
archaeology is carried out, we can hardly look for the 
compilation of a perfect list of dolmens or of any other 
remains of the kind. At present a student has to be 
content with the Ordnance maps—from the archteo- 
logical point of view most unsatisfactory documents— 
and with the often inadequate and unscientific writings 
of previous workers. Mr. Borlase has made the best 
possible use of this imperfect apparatus ; but the 
Ordnance maps have misled him into including an un¬ 
interesting microlithic cairn at Baltinglass among the 
Wicklow dolmens, and into omitting an example at 
Donard in the same district: while it is something of 
a disgrace to Irish archaeologists that for an account 
of the very remarkable structures at Breastagh and 
Rathfran, in Mayo, he has had to depend on Caesar 
Otway’s worthless gossip. Notwithstanding these and 
similar more or less unavoidable inaccuracies, the first 
part of this book is a useful contribution to archteological 
literature ; indeed, it is almost a pity that Mr. Borlase 
did not content himself with publishing Parts i. and iii. 
together, omitting the speculative portions of the book, 
which overload it and are sufficiently independent of 
its subject to form a separate work. Four excellent 
maps show the distribution of the recorded dolmens in 
each of the provinces of Ireland ; but their value would 
have been enhanced by the use of different marks to 
distinguish dolmens of different types from each other 
and from chambered tumuli. 

The second part consists of a conspectus of the 
dolmens of Europe and Asia, resembling the well-known 
bird’s-eye view in Fergusson’s “ Rude Stone Monuments,” 
but much more full and up to date. It reveals, however, 
how much has still to be done in elementary field-work 
on the prehistoric remains of the continent. 

Part iii. is of considerable value. It consists of a 
careful classification of the names attached to various 
Irish monuments and the popular lore concerning them. 
Flere Mr. Borlase has made full use of the Ordnance 
Survey Letters, now so long left unpublished by the 
deplorable parsimony of the wealthiest of Governments. 
Not the least valuable part of the work consists in the 
long extracts from these MSS., here for the first time 
edited. It is not, however, to be expected that all Mr. 
Borlase’s statements will command acceptance. His 
view, somewhat obscurely set forth 1 on p. 758, that a 
reference to cats m the name of a monument has no 
connection with the animal, but means that the object 
has a hole in it ( cuthe , a pit), is negatived by one of his 

1 A fault not confined to this one passage : the book is sometimes difficult 
to follow from the imperfection of the English style, and the frequency and 
length of the digressions. On pp. 1056-7 is one portentous sentence, un¬ 
broken by any stop heavier than a comma or dash, thirty-four lines long ! 
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own examples—Kit’s Coty House, which has no such 
hole, except one left by the natural irregularity of the 
central stone: nor is there any hole in the ring-fort 
known as Cathair na gcat at Ballywiheen, in Kerry. It 
is not necessary, as the author does (p. 769), to make a 
pagan word of leaba “a bed” (in the sense of “grave”) ; 
on Aran we have Leaba Brecain , Leaba na seacht naomh, 
and the strangely named Leaba an Spioraid Naoimh. 
On p. 842 the author repeats one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary blunders made in recent anthropological re¬ 
search—the assignment of a high index of nigrescence 
to the west of Connacht and Kerry. 

Ireland is no exception to the rule that the antiquities 
of a country cannot be properly investigated without a 
preliminary study of its language. An experience nar¬ 
rated on p. 846, shows that Mr. Borlase has not gone 
through this desirable preparation. For two reasons 
this is regrettable : popular lore would be much more 
accessible to him ; and some of his amazing blunders in 
writing Irish names and words would have been impos¬ 
sible. Such a sentence as the following—supposed to 
be addressed to a child—could not have been passed 
without a feeling of discomfort— 

List a laogh (!) agus cuiramag(!!) diotal (!) air an Garran (!) 
ban (!) dhuil (!!) 1 

The eccentricities of this sentence exemplify what is a 
very serious fault throughout this book—its typographical 
inaccuracy, which is little short of disgraceful to printer, 
publisher and author. Mr. Borlase speaks in his pre¬ 
face of the “ desperate monotony ” of proof-reading : but 
this monotony is the common lot of all authors, and 
affords no excuse for “Sir S. Fergusron,” “ O’CurrzV,” 
“ Hissar/ik,” “ paals/ab ” (four times, pp. 675-80), 
“poletax” (p. 1090), “ culminator ” (for calumniator, 
p. 1046), &c. 

In the fourth part of the book the author discusses 
at considerable length the physical features of the in¬ 
habitants of different districts in Ireland, with reference 
to the characteristics of other races. He begins with the 
skulls, comparing them with all European varieties, from 
the Neanderthal downwards. On the whole this part of 
the work is unsatisfactory ; it is inaccurate in some 
places, out of date in others ; and most of the pictures of 
skulls are very bad. For instance, it is a pity that the 
author speaks (pp. 979 sqq) of Irish “long-barrow” 
skulls ; for no such thing has hitherto been described. 
Both the Trillick and Tily Hole specimens have been 
posthumously deformed, and they are thus more than 
doubtful analogues of the English long-barrow type. The 
Aylesbury Road mound, on which Mr. Borlase lays much 
stress, is an equally unfortunate example ; for, in the first 
place, Prof. Macalister, of Cambridge, who exhumed 
many and examined all of the remains there found, is 
positive that “no one familiar with the long-barrow race 
could ever confound a single skull from this heap with 
the long-barrow type of skull” ; and, in the second, it is 
questionable whether the Aylesbury Road massacre, 
which has been so luridly depicted for us, is a historical 
event at all, for there is no reason for regarding the 
mound as anything less prosaic than a mediaeval plague- 

1 It ought of course to be something like this— Eist a laoigh , agus 
cuir/ead diallaid air (better ar) an ngarrart bkdn duit, ‘ ‘ Hush, calfie, and 
I’ll put a saddle on the white nag” (not white mare , as Mr. Borlase 
renders it) “for you.” 
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pit. It is curious that Mr. Borlase calls the Armoy skull 
(p. 993) dolichocephalic with an index of 077 ; the limit 
of dohchocephaly usually adopted is 075. 

After touching on nigrescence and other physical 
features, Mr. Borlase concludes his work with a dis¬ 
sertation on the Invasion Saga-group of the Irish manu¬ 
script romances. It will be observed that he has 
practically left the dolmens : but his thesis is that the 
dolmens and all the other tangible remains of prehistoric 
Ireland have nothing to do with the extant legends. 
With singular ingenuity Mr. Borlase develops a two-fold 
theory about these writings : first, that they are a bar¬ 
baric version of the historical Volkswanderungj and, 
secondly, that they are native to the south coast of the 
Baltic, being only Irish in the sense of having become 
naturalised there. Conaing’s tower on Tory Island is 
razed, to be rebuilt on Riigen ; and all the other sites 
and scenes are transported in a manner equally cal¬ 
culated to disturb the repose of the honoured ghosts of 
Keating and the Four Masters. Clearly this novel 
theory leaves all Irish remains unaccounted for by 
divorcing' from them the legends which, in some measure, 
fit them with tolerable accuracy; and transfers the 
legends to a soil where there are neither tangible 
remains, nor local folklore, with which they can be com¬ 
pared. It would be easy to pick holes in some of Mr. 
Borlase’s etymologies, such as the suggested connection 
between Partholan and the Lombards, which reminded 
us of nothing so much as the schoolboy’s correlation of 
eel-pie with a pigeon : but space forbids our saying more 
than that we do not believe the last word has yet been 
said on the mystery of the Irish romances. 

We have read these three handsome volumes with 
interest and pleasure, not unmixed with regret that a 
little more judicious pruning was not employed in both 
letterpress and illustrations. Many of the pictures of 
dolmens might as well have been omitted, since in the 
absence of plans they are useless. 1 The money thus 
saved would profitably have been expended in improving 
the quality of the remaining cuts, and in remunerating a 
competent proof-reader. 

One more complaint in conclusion. Why does Mr. 
Borlase—a scientific archaeologist—speak of the Clonmel 
tragedy of two years ago as a. witch-burning case ? 

R. A. Stewart Macalister. 


HUMAN EMBRYOLOGY. 

Human Embryology. By Ch. S. Minot, Professor of 
Histology and Human Embryology, Harvard Medical 
School, Boston. Pp. xxiii + 815. Large 8vo. (New 
York, 1892. English edition : Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., 1897.) 

T is now five years since the publication of this work in 
America, but it is not to be supposed that because the 
science with which it deals has all the while been making 
rapid progress, it is on that account to be regarded as 
already out of date. For the nature of the book is of 
such a character as to constitute it a permanent work 
of reference in the subject; in which respect, although 

1 A perspective sketch, or photograph, of any structure is of little or no 
(generally no) value without a plan. We trust that all promoters of photo¬ 
graphic surveys realise this. 
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not in its scope and intention, it resembles closely the 
comparative embryology of Francis Balfour. 

This is not the place to enter into a discussion of any 
of the immense mass of details which Prof. Minot has 
accumulated in his work, which he himself confesses to 
have occupied ten years of his life, nor would the space 
at my disposal enable me to do so, except in a most 
inadequate manner. Suffice it to say that there is no 
part of the subject which is not treated by the author 
in the most complete manner possible within the limits 
of a text-book. Beginning with an account of the 
structure of the uterus in its varying functional conditions, 
the history of the sexual elements, and a discussion of 
theories of sex and heredity, the author attacks the main 
subject of the work by an account of the segmentation 
of the ovum and the formation of the germ layers. The 
formation and destination of the primitive embryonic 
organs, the origin of the blood and blood-vessels, of 
the urogenital system, and of the archenteron are next 
treated of, and then follows a most important section of 
the work, in which the human embryo is dealt with as 
a whole, and followed through all its known stages. 
Accompanying this account is a complete and original 
description of the appendages of the ovum and their 
relation to the uterine wall. Finally the develop¬ 
ment, of each tissue and organ is separately dealt 
with; and not only the changes of form, but the 
histogenesis of the organs also—a subject often left 
untouched in text-books of embryology—are considered 
in abundant detail. Each chapter—almost each page— 
is a mine of information, so that the book will be an 
essential companion of every one who may be working 
at vertebrate embryology. For although the author has 
not departed more than was possible from the scope of 
his work as indicated by its title, there is so much that 
is common in the development of all vertebrates that 
much of our knowledge of human embryology is primarily 
founded on facts observed in other mammals, and even 
in lower vertebrates, and reference must necessarily be 
constantly made to these. 

The subject is so big, that it is obviously impossible for 
any one during a much longer period than ten years, and 
even if he should be in possession of the needful material, to 
attempt to give any account of it which shall be based upon 
his own investigations. Short of this, however, he may 
in many cases verify the statements of others ; and when 
this does not prove possible, he may at least subject them 
to so critical an examination as to lend an additional value 
to them by reason of the stamp of his criticisms. These 
two processes Prof. Minot has very fully carried out in 
each subject which he has dealt with ; and when to this 
statement it is added that some parts of the subject are 
based wholly upon the author’s investigations, it will be 
seen that, exactly as with Balfour’s book above referred 
to, there is a colour of originality pervading the whole 
work, which greatly tends to enhance its value. 

Prof. Minot obtained his training in embryology and 
in the allied biological sciences mainly in German 
schools, and he is naturally thoroughly imbued with 
German methods of expression. This does not, however, 
in my opinion, justify him in bodily transferring German 
terms into the text of an English book without any 
attempt to furnish either an English equivalent, or an 
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